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scene read seen (1590, seene) : "Have I not heard thee say that 
high minds were discovered in fortune's contempt, and [that] 
heroical [minds were] seen in the depth of extremities?" P. 
119, 11 (in the the refrain of "Phoebe's Sonnet") omit the 
fourth down: "With a down a down, a down a down a." 

William Strunk, Jr. 
Cornell University. 



EXODUS AND DANIEL: TWO OLD ENGLISH POEMS 
PRESERVED IN MS. JUNIUS II IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY OP THE UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD, ENG- 
LAND. Edited by Francis A. Blackburn, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of the English Language in the University of Chi- 
cago. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. 8vo., pp. xxxvi, 
235. The Belles-Lettres Series, Section 1. Price, 60 cents, 
net. 

Professor Blackburn's work is a welcome addition to the 
Old English section of the Belles-Lettres Series. A new edition 
of the Exodus and Daniel, incorporating the results of recent 
study, and provided with an adequate commentary, has long 
been needed, and the numerous new and sound contributions to 
the understanding of the two poems offered by the present edi- 
tor afford further justification of his work, if such be needed. 

The text of this edition is based upon a new and thorough 
examination of the manuscript, which has been twice collated 
with the text of previous editions. The manuscript is reprinted 
verbatim et literatim, without correction of errors, modernized 
only so far as is involved in metrical division by lines instead 
of by pointing, in spacing and in punctuation, but not in tho 
use of capitals. The peculiarities of the manuscript are mi- 
nutely recorded. Quantities are marked only in the glossary, 
in the forms under which the words are entered. As the editor 
points out (p. xxx), by relegating all corrections, even those of 
the most indisputable character, to the variants and notes, he 
has compelled the student to pay attention to matters which he 
is sometimes tempted to overlook. The result is a volume which 
may be commended to teachers of Old English who wish their 
students to do some genuine work. 

While as indicated above, Professor Blackburn has thrown 
much new light on the text, his edition is characterized by great 
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conservatism. He says (p. xxix), "The work put on the book 
has been chiefly spent in the effort to understand and explain 
the hard places, not to make them easy by changing them into 
something else, which the glossary and notes would enable the 
student to replace with modern English. The result has satis- 
fied the present editor that the manuscript is correct in many 
places which have been regarded hitherto as corrupt, and has 
led to the belief that many more difficulties not yet satisfactorily 
explained, will be solved by further study." In keeping with 
this is the editor's conservatism in retaining previously rejected 
manuscript readings which it is possible to explain as dialectal 
forms, for instance, Ex. 8, werode, gp. (Edd. weroda) ; Ex. 15, 
andsaca, ap. or gs. (Edd. andsacan) ; Dan. 30 and 115, dreamas, 
gs. ; Dan. 77, leode, gp. ; etc. 

Notable is the view advanced (pp. xv-xvii) that in some 
cases, especially when placed over the prefix un- and over short 
preposition-adverbs, as on, the accents of the manuscript were 
intended to indicate not length but metrical stress. Prom ex- 
amination of the ink used it appears that the accents of the 
Junius manuscript were inserted probably at different times and 
by different persons, of whom none was entirely consistent in 
his practice. 

Some details may be noted which call for correction or re- 
vision. The use of commas in connection with the signs of 
parenthesis is not consistent; in Ex. 175, Dan. 186-187, a 
comma is put before the phrase in parenthesis, but none after; 
in Ex. 157-159, 342-343, commas are put before and after. 
Dan. 194 needs a comma after wcerfceste. Dan. 627 should have 
no comma at the end (see the editor's note translating the pas- 
sage). The variants to Dan. 590-591 (p. 99) should appear on 
p. 98; in those to Dan. 590, for witel-easte read wite-leaste 
(word divided at end of line). By what seems to be an over- 
sight, the editor, although as a rule indicating half -lines that 
are metrically deficient or that require forms monosyllabic in 
W.S. to be pronounced as dissyllables, fails to do so in several 
cases. Under the first head come Ex. 248b, 540b, Dan. 276b, 
527a (for all of which satisfactory emendations appear among 
the variants) ; under the second, Ex. 308b, Iceste near, and Ex. 
526b, rmd for& ga%. For these two passages unnecessary altera- 
tions have been proposed by previous editors. Again, while as 
a rule attention is called in the notes (as in those to Dan. 172, 
202, etc.) to deficiencies or irregularities in alliteration, no com- 
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ment is made on Ex. 340 or Dan. 122, in both of which, ac- 
cording to the manuscript, the alliteration of the second hemi- 
stich is on the second half-foot. Of Ex. 14a, freom folctoga 
(Kluge, from), the editor says, "The form freom in the sense 
of from is found elsewhere and no emendation is needed. But 
both here and in Gen. 2793 the metre calls for a long syllable. 
It is doubtful therefore whether the form is a variation of from. 
It may be a different word." He accordingly enters it as such 
in his glossary, with the definition "strenuous, bold." But a 
monosyllable ending in a consonant is a closed syllable, and 
therefore for metrical purposes long. This very combination, 
from folctoga, occurs elsewhere, Guth. 874a. Freom, Gen. 2793, 
is ds. of freo. 

P. 48, the note to Ex. 194 is misplaced. 

P. 108, "Another portion of the Vulgate Daniel from the 
same source [the Greek version of Theodotion] is included in 
our poem [11. 362-408], to be sure, but bears the marks of ati 
insertion of later date. It will be considered in its proper 
place." But when we come to this place (p. 119) the editor 
says, "Steiner has pointed out that in this lyric the author did 
not use the Vulgate as his original," etc., and makes no further 
reference to interpolation. The two passages are hardly in 
accord. 

In a few cases the notes and glossary are slightly inconsist- 
ent, favoring different interpretations, or querying in one place 
what is asserted in another. Thus in the note to Ex. 176, 
hwaelhlencan is "an error for wael — ,as the alliteration shows," 
whereas the glossary reads, "hwaelhlence, f., coat of mail; as. 
hwaelhlencan, E. 176 (error for waelhlencan?) ." Similar slight 
discrepancies between notes and glossary occur in connection 
with Ex. 15, Dan. 56, 112, 412, 576. 

The glossary seems to be in need of correction in the follow- 
ing places. P. 144, s. v. cceg, for csegum, r. csegon. P. 161, 
fyrdgetrum, Ex. 103, can only be accusative. P. 163, s. v. ge- 
driht, for gedrihte, r. gedriht. P. 168, gesceon, defined in- 
transitively, is used in the passive in Ex. 507. P. 168, gesittaft, 
Ex. 563, is 2pl., not 3pl. P. 179, s. v. heofontorht, for nsm., 
r. nsn. P. 183, s. v. hweorfan, and p. 189, s. v. mcegen, both in 
connection with Dan. 221; the editor construes mcegen as ac- 
cusative and hwyrfe as prt. opt. 3pl. of hweorfan. But hweorfan 
is invariably intransitive ; consequently it cannot govern mcegen. 
Cosijn's ma gehwurfe meets every requirement. P. 188, s. v. 
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llgfyr, adds ns. P. 225, weard, Dan. 460, is as., not ns. ; it is 
to be construed with ic secan gefmgn, I. 458. P. 230, s. v.wlt- 
gian, for prt. 3s., r. prt. ort. 3s. 

The following words have been omitted from the glossary 
blodig (Ex. 329, 573) ; Uodwerod (Ex. 77) ; near (Ex. 308) 
sylllc (Ex. 109) ; wafre (Dan. 240) ; wceterscipe (Dan. 388) 
yrre (occurrence in Dan. 554 not recorded). 

As an illustration of one of those differences between the 
Exodus and the Daniel that point to a difference in authorship, 
it may be noted that the present edition averages one page of 
notes to 20 lines of the Exodus and one page of notes to 37.7 
lines of the Daniel; i. e., the former poem seems to present 
about twice as much difficulty as the latter. 

One textual conjecture may be allowed here. After Nebu- 
chadtfezzar, despite Daniel's interpretation of the dream of the 
tree, has hardened his heart and accordingly been overtaken by 
the wrath of God, the poem reads (615-618), 

Swa wod wera in gewindagum 

geocrostne siS in Godes wite, 

tSara J>e eft lifigende leode begete, 

Nabochodonossor. 
Wod is Dietrich's emendation for ms. woo. Wera, however, 
seems to make no sense. I propose to read werig, 'accursed,' a 
word which occurs in Dan. 267, and which would be in keeping 
with the context. 

W. Strunk, Jk. 
Cornell University. 



ADAMS, ARTHUR: The Snytax of the Temporal Clause in 
Old English Prose. (Yale Studies in English, XXXII). 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1907. 
To the Yale studies in English, in which there has already 
appeared Dr. Shearin's study of the expression of purpose, Dr. 
Arthur Adams contributes a thorough analysis of the temporal 
clause in Old English prose. To the historian of English gram- 
mar this dissertation will be of great value. The writer has 
painstakingly examined from every angle "eight thousand or 
more clauses," and he has tabulated his results with a precision 
and exhaustiveness that render further statistical investigation 
unnecessary. Not only does an appendix supply the references 
to all the (8861) temporal clauses, grouped under the con- 



